CRITICISM   IN   A   MASS   SOCIETY

sciences therefore must be as-
sumed to be of equal value,
isomorphs of one common co-
operative task, and no one of
these must be subordinated to
another.

3. Man is not, as the roman-
tics imagined, good by nature.
Men are equal not in their ca-
pacities and virtues but in their
natural bias toward evil. No in-
dividual or class, therefore, how-
ever superior in intellect or
character to the rest, can claim
an absolute right to impose its
view of the good upon them.
Government must be demo-
cratic, the people must have a
right to make their own mis-
takes and to suffer for them, be-
cause no one is free from error.

4. To deny to those who are
in fact the 61ite of their age the
right to impose their authority
by force, does not deny their
obligation to educate and per-
suade. Responsibility is in di-
rect proportion to capacity.

If we accept the democratic assumptions what conse-
quences will follow in the field of criticism?

i. The critic who assumes that absolute values exist
but that our knowledge of them is always imperfect

C

bility therefore can be achieved
only under social pressure.
Since it is the politician who
commands the means of pres-
sure, all the other arts and
sciences must be subordinated
to the political.

All men are not as the ro-
mantics imagined good by na-
ture, nor are they equal. .Further,
since the political field is the
determining one and the first
element in political goodness is
the capacity to exercise power,
that capacity takes precedence
over all others in defining the
Good. The majority are bad,
but a few are good and have
therefore a right to direct the
rest. Government must be au-
thoritarian; the people must
be protected from the conse-
quences of their own mistakes
by those who cannot err.

The power to exercise au-
thority implies an obligation to
do so.